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THE CIRCULAR 


Has foritsfundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
aud the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
18 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCUL.AR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frese Datty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 


OD rrr 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50 
The Serean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 

Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 























SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above |’ublications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 
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The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The C nity ists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres o 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their mangfactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s eneor at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 








ted to God 


an 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 


BY J. H. N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

As the paper proceeded in its devel- 
opment of the Second Coming, the secu- 
rity, &c., New York Perfectionism began 
to rouse itself against us. Latourette at 
first subscribed for ten copies ; but after 
receiving a few numbers, withdrew his 
whole subscription, and called the paper 
the Delusionist. We heard from time 
to time reports of the dissatisfaction of 
the Annesleys and others at the west, 
with the course of the “New Haven 
brethren.” We were accused of worldly 
wisdom, carnal theorising, &c. At length 
the paper was publicly denounced in a 
Perfectionist Convention held at Canas- 
tota, N. Y. 

Just at this time I was placed in con- 
junction with the prominent representa- 
tive of New York Perfectionism, and an 
opportunity was given for a trial of the 
respective strength of the two forves 
which seemed to be coming to a collision. 
Simon Lovett, a spiritualist at that time 
of high reputation among Perfectionists 
in New York and Massachusetts, came to 
New Haven, as a sort of missionary from 
the Annesleys and Latourette. His busi- 
ness was to set me right. I commenced 
discussion with him immediately, and 
soon converted him to the doctrine of se- 
curity, of whicn he became forthwith a 
forward champion. He also adopted the 
doctrine of the Second Coming at a later 
period. He discovered very soon, that 
with all my theorizing, I could tell some 
experience ; and that my spirit was quite 
as strongashis. I must say to his cred- 
it that he submitted to the influences 
which he came to resist, with a meek and 
quiet spirit. Thus he was broken off 
from his former spiritual connections, and 
became much attached to me. Thence- 
forward we were together much of the 
time for several months. 

At the close of my six months service 
in connection with the paper, I went with 
Lovett to Prospect. It was high time 
that my spirit should be loosened from 
the fixtures which were gathering about 
it. In the spring of 1834, Perfectionism 
had encountered a flood of enmity from 
the clergy and churches; and in the 
spiritual whirl which that flood occasion- 
ed, I had been wrecked and stripped and 
cast forth to desolation, Now a similar 
flood was coming upon us from New York 
Perfectionism, and again I was plunged 
into a wild whirl of spirits. While Lov- 
ett succumbed to the influences of which 
I was the representative, at the same 
time he served asa conductor for those 
of which he had been the representative. 
Through him I was baptized into New 
York Perfectionism, as I had been, on a 
previous occasion, baptized into the mad 
spirits which gathered at the anniversaries 
of the clergy. The experience through 
which I passed during several weeks 











which I spent at Prospect at this time, 


was similar to that of which I have given 
an account in the narrative of my visit 
to New York. The exercises of my mind 
were different in many of their details 
from those of the previous crisis, and on 
the whole less revolutionary and distress- 
ing. But the general resemblance was 
such, that it would be superfluous to re- 
count them, The practical results of 
this affair were like those of the former. 
I did nothing of which I had occasion to 
be ashamed ; but I lost reputation with 
those who saw nothing but externals.— 
My spirit was weaned from all bondage 
to Boyle and to the paper. I was loosed 
from all the moorings of ordimary pru- 
dence, and sent adrift once more with no 
pilot or helper but God. 

About the first of February, Lovett 
and I set our faces towards Massachu- 
setts. He had previously yisited the 
Perfectionists in Southamptos and Brim- 
field, and had labored more or less among 
them. The doctrine of perfection was 
originally introduced into these places 
from the State of New York. There 
had been, however, considerable com- 
munication between them and New Ha- 
ven, through the paper and other chan- 
nels: and cur views had met a more 
hearty response from them, than from 
many other quarters. I was well receiv- 
ed. All hearts were open. The drift of 
my operations was to clear the field of 
legality and introduce the doctrines of se- 
curity and the Second Coming. The 
Annesleys (who I believe first sowed the 
seed at Southampton) had connected 
with the doctrine of holiness, that sort: 
of Methodist legality of which Latour- 
ette set the pattern. Praying and “ pump- 
ing” for spiritual life, was the order of the 
day. The following anecdote may serve 
as an illustration of the position of 
things when I went there, and of the 
course I pursued. 

At a social meeting in a private house, 
it was proposed by some brother that we 
should “pray all round.” Accordingly 
all knelt before their chairs and entered 
upon a series of good old “ new measure” 
petitions, commencing at one end of the 
circle, and proceeding in order towards 
the other. My place was near the end 
of the series. When my turn came tu 
pray, my words were as follows : “O 
Lord, we thank thee that thou hast given 
us all that we need, and we don’t want 
any thing more. Amen.” Thereupon 
the whole circle burst into a laugh, and 
arose from their knees. That was the 
end of formal praying among Perfection- 
ists at Southampton. 

After a week or two, Lovett and I 
went to Brimfield. There I met Ter- 
tius Strong, a popular preacher of the 
* Union” school, and had a warm, though 
friendly dispute with him about the Sec- 
ond Coming, which resulted in his con- 
version to the New Haven views. 

From Brimfield I went to Putney 
alone ; and there, for the first time, com- 
menced operations on a clear field, with- 
out the help of Boyle or New York Per- 
fectionism. During the months of March 





and April (1835) I preached almost daily 
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in that village and in the neighboring 
towns. The interest and excitement 
which attended my testimony, were very 
great. In Putney from that time for 
many years the truth had faithful friends, 
and a quiet home, when it had been 
driven out from New Haven, and deserted 
or disgraced every where else. 

During the preaching campaign at Put- 
ney, I wrote the articleon Faith, which 
was published soon after in The Perfec- 
tionist and also in tract form, and may 
now be found in the Berean. The matter 
and form of that article were suggested 
by the practical experiments in which I 
was then engaged. It embodied the sub- 
stance of what I presented to the people 
in my public lectures, and private reason- 
ings with inquirers. 

After I had been in Putney some weeks, 
Lovett came on from Brimfield, and joined 
me in my labors. About the same time 
also, I received a letter from Charles H. 
Weld, saying that he had just returned 
from a visit to T. R. Gates, whom he had 
found to be “ pure gold,” and proposing 
to come to Putney and spend some time 
with me. In reply E gave him a cordial 
invitation to come, and he soon made his 
appearance. “ The burden and heat of 
the day” in this region, however, was 
past before these brethren joined me. 

Weld was at this time in correspon- 
dence with Mrs. Carrington, a lady liv- 
ing somewhere in the sate of New York, 
who had recently been converted to Per- 
fectionism by his labors, and was soaring 
in the highest regions of ecstasy and boast- 
ing. She maintained for a time a pre- 
eminent position, as a spiritual critic, but 
afterwards abandoned the faith and be- 
came first insare, and afterwards a Ro- 
man Catholic. Her letters at this time 
were speciaily spiced with censures of my 
carnality and worldly wisdom. Weld 
read them in public and private, as very 
valuable documents, 

Her flight was far above his; for 
whereas she announced herself as “ the 
Son of God,” “in the bosom of the 
Father,” &c., &c., he could not be brought 
to any straight-forward confession of ho- 
liness. He once attempted to define his 
position in a meeting at a private house ; 
but his definition only increased the 
doubts about his experience. Neverthe- 
less, thus far I loved him with much cred- 
ulous confidence and affection, notwith- 
standing the occasion which my past ex- 
perience in connection with him, and my 
diseovery of his character in New York, 
had given me to distrust him. 

At this period (April 1835) I had a 
warm discussion with my father on the 
expediency of my tracing out and sup- 
pressing the base lies which were in very 
brisk circulation about me. He insisted 
that I ought to defend myself. I told 
him that I had other business to do, and 
could not stop to obey the dictates ot 
what I regarded as. worldly wisdom.— 
The result of the dispute was that I no- 
tified him of my readiness to withdraw, 
if my course did not please him; and 
he told me I might go. Accordingly, I 
instantly removed with Weld to the 
house of Mr. Cutler, who was at that 
time a warm friend of the doctrine of ho- 
liness. Here we remained till we left 
Putney. I had no expectation at that 
time of any further favor from my futh- 
er. But in the course of a few months, 
he became reconciled to me, invited me 


home, and ever afterward treated me 
with much kindness. The calumnies 
which occasioned this separation, and 
which were at that time and long after- 
wards carried to a desperate extent by 
the church-party in Putney, ultimately 
killed themselves. The stories told be- 
came more and more improbable and 
foolish, till at last the story-tellers thein- 
selves did not believe them. Slander, 
like a baseless currency, or a soap-bub- 
ble, often bursts and comes to an end by 


its own inflation. 
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Christ’s Character. 











In studying the character of Christ, the most 
conspicuous and interesting feature of all is hie 
love and honor for the Father. He came to do 
his Father’s will; not self-moved on a mission of 
benevolence—not an offering and sacrifice to men, 
but to God, for a »weet-smelling savor. God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son; the Son so loved the Father that he gave 
himself for the life uf the world. We are apt to 
think that he was inspired by motives of com- 
passion—by considerations more personal ;_ but it 
shines out on every page of his history that it 
was not primarily benevolence, or ambition, or 
any thing less than Jove to his Father and refer- 
ence to his pleasure, that made him undertake at 
so great acost the salvation of men. The ques- 
tion of his boyhood—the first words that are 
given us from his mouth, which afterwards brake 
unto the world the bread of life—was this: 
““Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?” Through his life it was his meat and 
drink to do his Father’s will; and at last it was 
his glory that he had finished the work which he 
had given him todo. In agony such as never 
had a parallel, the motto of his heart found ex- 
pression—“ Not my will, but thine be done.” 
The joy that was set before him, was the reward 
of his Father's love. “Therefore doth my Eather 
love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it.again.” He came forth from the Father 
into the world; he left the world and returned 
to the Father. He spake by the Father, and of 
the Father. Ile was sent by the Father—he 
came not of himself; and he sought the glory of 
him that sent him. Because it seemed good in 
his Father’s sight, he rejoiced in the humbleness 
of his followers. Te was willing that his gospel 
should be hid from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed unto babes, if his Father chose. By this 
meekness and loveliness he could well offer rest 
to those who would take his yoke upon them; a 
sense of relief and rest must accompany the sub- 
mission of spirit which Christ felt towards his 
Father. He loved those who did the will of his 
Father; they were his mother, and sister, and 
brother. 

It has been well said, that Jesus Christ com- 
bined in his character both the masculine and 
feminine virtues, and is a perfect example to man 
and to woman. In his relation to the Father, 
he had that meek and quiet spirit which is the 
ornawent of a woman ; he was confiding and sub- 
missive. But as the head of the church, be had 
masculine strength and ardor, and was a splendid 
hero. - 


The Cattle Plague. 





The cattle disease, pleuro-pneumonia, which has 
been prevailing in Massachusetts for some time 
past, does not appear to abate. Reports, more- 
over, state that it is spreading from the town of 
North Brookfield into other parts of the State, 
and also into Connecticut. Nearly nine hundred 
head of cattle have been slaughtered by the com- 
missioners appointed by the State, at the cost of 
over 20,000 dollars to the State treasury. Much 
fear is beginning to be entertained that it will 
spread throughout the country. In Massachusetts 


,an extra session of the legistature has been called 


to consider what can be done to arrest it. It is 
said to be highly contagious or infectious. It 
appears to be communicated by animal poison in 
the air proceeding from the lungs and breath, or 
the respiratory surfaces of the diseased animal ; 





influence of this vitiated air, is very hable to be 
infected. It attacks old animals and young, cows 
in milk or otherwise, calves and oxen, indiscrim- 
inately. Some have denied the contagiousness 
of the disease, but Prof. Simonds, who was de- 
puted by the three British Agricultural Societies 
to visit the whole of Western Europe, and report 
on the cattle diseases which prevail in the several 
countries, declares unqualifiedly the fact of its 
contagiousness, and that with the exception of a 
perfect sequestration of the farms infected, no 
remedy is krown to be universally efficacious.— 
Mr. Flint, Secretary to the Mass. State Board of 
Agriculture, states that “it is only in the early 
stages of the disease that it is curable; and even 
if apparently cured it is probable that the relief 
is only temporary, ,and that the disease is latent 
in the system, and ready te appear with renewed 
force on the occurrence of any exciting cause.”— 
Collot, a modern French author, says that this 
malady is the greatest scourge which could befall 
the farmer, being hereditary as well as contagious, 
and never disappearing from a country where it 
it has become well established. 

The disease has existed for many years in Eu- 
rope. It was imported into England from Hol- 
land in 1744 and during the next ten years swept 
over large portions of the country, destroying 
hundreds of thousands of cattle, continuing its 
devastating effects with almost unlimited severity 
down to 1754—5. In 1857, over 14,000 head of 
cattle were slaughtered or died in only forty-three 
villages in Holland. 

Such being the character of the disease, it is 
evident that unless the most effective measures 
are taken to confine it within the limits in which 
it has already appeared, and eradicate it there, it 
will soon impend over the whole country. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








From Europe. 

The news from Garibaldi, coming mostly 
through official channels, is of a very unreliable 
character. Sufficient of an authentic character, 
however, is known, to make it evident that Gari- 
baldi had put to flight the royal troops with much 
slaughter, and was in possession of the entire 
northwestern portion of Sicily, with the excep- 
tion of the towns of Palermo and Trapani upon 
which he was marching. The King of Naples, 
greatly alarmed, is reported to have offered the 
people of the island a general amnesty, a viceroy, 
and aseparate government; but the insurgents 
gave the proposition no heed. The King's appli- 
cation to the Queen of Spain for aid, had also 
been refused. 

A dispatch from Rome states that a conflict had 
taken place near Montefiascone, between the Pon- 
tifical gendarmes and 350 insurgents coming from 
Tuscany, in which the latter were defeated. The 
dispatches concerning the affair, however, are 
very contradictory. 

A private dispatch from China says, that Gov- 
ernment absolutely refuses to accede to the ultima- 
tum of England and France, and that war is the 
only alternative. The northern ports have been 
blockaded by the allied fleets. 


Mexico. 

Another turn in Mexican affairs has taken place. 
The Liberals under Juarez have marched upon 
the capital and taken it, and Zuloaga and Mira- 
mon are again in the shadow of adversity. An- 
other week will perhaps bring new complications. 
Terrible Tornado. 


A terrible tornado passed over the eastern part 
of Iowa and the north-western part of Illinois on 
Sunday morning, causing great destruction of 
property, and terrible loss of hfe. The towns of 
Camanche, Iowa, and Albany, Illinois, on oppo- 
site sides of the river, and five miles south of 
Clinton, were completely demolished ; at the for- 


storm passed north through Mechanicsville, de- 
molishing everything in its course, and killing 
sixteen persons more. 

“ Another current took in its course Onion 
Grove, killing iv that vicinity seventeen persons. 

“Tt then passed south of the railroad near De- 
witt, killing twenty-seven persons, sixteen of 
whom belonged to the family of Thomas Hatfield. 
The current then passed south of Rowmersa and 
Law Moor, destroying the house of David Mil- 
lard, killing him and a portion of his family. 

“Tt then struck the town of Camanche, on the 
Missisisippi River, at which point the loss of 
life is much greater than was at first stated.— 
From all accounts, there cannot be less than fifty- 
five killed at this place. Some reports state even 
a larger number ; but the bodies cannot be found. 
There arealso one hundred and twenty-five wound- 
ed, and ten missing. 

“A large lumber raft from the Chippewa River, 
manned by acrew of 24men with two women 
on board, which was tied up opposite Camanche 
at the time of the tornado, was completely scat- 
tered, 21 of the men and both women were 
lost.” 

It is to be hoped that the loss of life is not so 
great as these first reports state; but it is no 
doubt very large. 





Facts and Topics. 


.--+ The Boston Transcript learns from par- 
ties interested in the enterprise, that some fifty 
miles of the Atlantic cable have becn taken up, 
to a point extending seaward fifty miles from the 
shores of Trinity Bay. Fractures were found in 
the cable just where they had been indicated by 
the instruments on shore. The intention is to 
underrun a similar length of the wire on the 
European side, and it is then thought by the san- 
guine promoters of ocean telegraphing, that the 
Atlantic cable will be made to work. 


...-The Japanese silk-worm has been natu- 
ralized in France. Itis reared in the open air, 
and its food, the leaf of the Japanese varnish 
tree, prospers in the poorest soils. This worm 
demands very little care; it is exposed with im- 
punity to violent storms, has not been affected by 
the epidemic disease so fatal to the silk culture 
in southern Europe, and may be destined to fur- 
nish for western countries, as it has for many 
centuries in China, the silk of the people. 

...-Theodore Parker died at Florence, Italy, 
on the 10th of last month. 


.--- Information has been received from Eng- 
land announcing the fact that the Great Eastern. 
will “ positively” sail for this country on the 9th 
of this month. She will be consigned to Messrs. 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., New York, and will re- 
main long enough at that port to satisfy all who 
may wish to visit her, after which she will return 
to England. 


.-.-Kansas is suffering severely from drought. 
There has been no rain since last August, unless 
some has fallen since the 18th. 


.--.-It is stated that Mr. Seward, after the ex- 
piration of his Senatorial term, March 4th, 1861, 
will retire from public life. 


...-An interesting discovery, of which further 
particulars will, no doubt, shortly be given to the 
scientific world, was recently made in Egypt, in 
the neighborhood of the Great Pyramid, by the 
celebrated archzeologist, M. Auguste Mariette. It 
would appear that in the course of his explora- 
tions he had lighted on the Palace of Chephrem, 
the King of Egypt, who is supposed to have been 
the constructor of the Great Pyramid. The im- 
mense edifice is built of solid granite, and seven 
magnificent colossal statues of King Pharaoh 
Chephrem have already been discovered on it 
which leads tu the belief that further investiga- 
tion will bring forth still more curious and inter- 


mer place 32 dead bodies have been found, and at esting remains.—Century. 


the latter, six bodies have been found with about 
fifty wounded. Serious loss of life and property 
occurred, also, at other placesin Ill. ‘the latest 
telegraphic dispatchos, dated Chicago, June 5th, 
are as follows: 

“The first that was heard of it was between 
Marion and Cedar Rapids, in Lynn County, Iowa, 
going north-west and south-east in three different 
currents, crossing the track of the Chicago, Lowa, 
and Nebraska Railroad several times. 


“ At Lisbon Station, the depot buildings and all 


.---The Japanese will leave Washington for 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New-York about the 
8th inst. They will arrive in New-York about 
the 15th. After reaching New-York they will 
visit Niagara Falls and Boston. 

..--The claims for injuries and damages sus- 
tained by settlers in Kansas through the complic- 
ity or culpable neglect of the Federal officers, du- 
ring the invasions of the Border Ruffians are now 
before the Committee of Claims in the House of 
Representatives. They comprise a full history 


the warehouses in the village were completely de-| of the transactions in that territory taken under 


molished. 
“ A train of ten freight cars, heavily loaded, was 
lifted from the track bodily and dashed to pieces. 
‘* Before the tornado reached Lisbon it had kiJled 





and any animal coming in contact or within the 


oath before commissioners appointed both by the 
bogus and genuine legislatures. 

.--A very liberal measure has Leen proposed 
in the Canadian Parliament—to abolish all canal 





sixteen perecns. From there one current of the 


tolls and light-house dues from the Lakes to the 






































Atlantic, as a means of attracting the Western 
trade from the less direct channels through the 
State of New York. If the water transit is made 
free all the way from Chicago to Montreal and 
Quebec, produce will go by that route, and the 
Erie Canal must be made toll free, or lose its 
occupation. —Century. 

...-Mr. E. E. Bailey brought us in a delicious 
apple the other day, a sample of a keg full which 
he caused to be securely headed up and sunk to 
the bottom of his mill-pond last November, where 
it had lain undisturbed through the winter, and 
until about the 11th of this month. On bringing 
his cache of fruits to the surface and opening it, 
every apple was found to be free from speck or 
rot, and as fair and unwrinkled as on the day it 
was taken from the tree.—Claremont (N. H.) 


Eagle. 

...-It is stated that Dr. O. W. Holmes deliv- 
ered un address before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society last week, in which he declared, in plain 
language, that mankind had been drugged to 
death; that whatever would injure a well man, 
would injure a sick one; and that the world would 
be better off if the contents of every apothecary 
shop were emptied into the sea, though the con- 
sequences to the fishes would be lamentable.— 
The address will be published. 


...-The Tribune announces the fact that the 
Unitary Household which has been in operation 
for the last year or two in East Fourteenth St. 
New York, has been discontinued. The Tribune, 
remarks: “ Thus we have to record the closing-up of 
another Socialistic abiding-place, this time, it 
would seem, by the voluntary act of its managers 
and while in the full tide of its success. For its 
friends are understood to claim that it has been a 
success in so far as the complete demonstration 
of the feasibility of its plan isconcerned. It fairly 
outlived the second Summer, it had survived its 
second Winter, and now only is brought toa sudden 
stop by the intentional, and, as it might seem to 
one ignorant of the facts, somewhat unnatural act 
of the person who gave it birth. Mr. Underhill 
states that, having devoted himself heartily and 
unselfishly to the task of managing the Unitary 
Household, and of proving that people can live iu 
New-York, by association, for two-thirds the ex- 
penditure which the common boarding-house sys- 
tem necessitates—and having found his private 
business growing on his hands to such an extent 
as to require his entire personal attention, he has 
been compelled reluctantly to give up the manage- 
ment of the *‘ Unitary.” 

“ As a result of his experiment, other and simi- 
lar institutions, larger in extent, are planned to 
go into operation next Fall, under other manage- 
ment, but he is himself unwilling to risk the 
original household in any hands but his own.— 
Accordingly, on the 3lst of May the last codpe- 
rator left the house, to find quarters elsewhere, 
and the buildings so lately full of inhabitants 
are now vacant and undergoing repair.” 


...-Mr. Sumner made a speech some four 
hours in length on the “‘ Barbarism of Slavery,” 
in the Senate, on Munday. 


...-Since the supposed discovery of vegetation 
upon the moon, that satellite is receiving much 
astronomical attention and has risen in public es- 
timation. The old ideas in relation to the moon 
are being exploded. Knox and Melloni have 
shown, by very exact observations, that there is 
heat in the movun’s rays. Zantedeschi has dis- 
covered that this heat produces a sensible effect 
apon the mimosa. An: English philosopher has 
found that the earth is colder during the first 
quarter of the moon than it is in the second.-- 
Upon the growth of plants the moon is also de- 
clared to exercise a remarkable influence. The 
chemical action of light is necessary to thoir 
principal work, the absorption of carbon from the 
carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere. This work 
all plants carry on during the day, and in the 
night they sleep—except when the movn shines. 
She wakes them and sets them at work. So the 
farmers who plant only just before the full moon are 
right, and the scoffers who call them superstitious 
are themselves the foolish ones. For, if sown be- 
fore or near the new moon, the young plants get 
above ground just at the full, when the tender 
things need sleep. But if sown just before the 
full, they come up about new moon, pass their 
babyhood under the soothing influences of dark 
nights, and when the full moon comes are sturdy 
urchins, able to work night and day.—Spring- 
field Republican. 





Fruit-Growinc.—Noticing the increased 
interest manifested in the proceediags of the 
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Fruit-Growers’ Association of Western New 
York, the Rochester Union says: 

“* Fruit-growing in this section of the State 
is hardly less important to our farmers than 
wheat-growing, and may be prosecuted with 
less outlay of capital and labor, end quite as 
much certainty of success. We deem it a du- 
ty to urge our farmers to attend these meet- 
ings, and become cnlisted in the cause of fruit- 
growing with new zeal. 

‘* Choice fruit brings almost fabulous prices in 
New York city, and yet finds ready consump- 
tion. Agriculturists have every inducement 
to give fruit-culture earnest attention.” 





Integral Christian Life. 


We extract the following paragraphs from a 
sermon by Henry Ward Beecher on the text, 
“Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.” Their tone is somewhat different 
from the ordinary Sunday preaching in the 
churches, and if their doctrine should be car- 
ried out by Mr. Beecher and his hearers, there 
would be an advance movement in the religious 
world. But we do not see how a life such as 
is here described can be agjained without salva- 
tion from sin, the attainment of which Mr. Beech- 
er ignores and denies. Consecration of the whole 
life to Christ, and continuance in sin, are two things 
which cannot be reconciled, according to the logic 
of the New Testament. To be consistent, Mr. 
Beecher should either stop preaching in this style, 
orelse step forward asa practical exponent of 
true Christian life by the confession of Christ as 
a perfect Savior from sin: 

—There never was a man who loved drones less 
than Paul, whether they were temporal or spirit- 
ual. Indolence constituted no part of grace in 
his conception. Nor was his idea of religion one 
which in any wise excluded this secular world.— 
It included it ; it fortified it; it sanctified it; it 
glorified it. And religious life in his thought was 
anything but a mere contemplative life— a mere 
sentimental life—a mere professional hfe. Indeed, 
the earnestness with which he inculcates spiritual 
states, scarcely surpasses the earnestness with 
which he enjoins practical duties of a secular kind. 
In many instances his instruction on this side 
verges almost t» sarcasm. Thus, in the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, and the third chap- 
ter, he writes : 

“Neither did we eat any man's bread for 
nought; but wrought with labor and travail 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable 
to any of you: not because we have not power” 
—not because we thought that was necessary ; 
not because we thought it was a duty at all— 
“ but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to 
follow us,” 

He says, we saw that there were a great many 
shiftless fulks among you, who did not like to 
work—who liked much better to live on their re- 
lations ; and therefore we took hold and worked, 
and would not receive support from you while 
preaching to you, that we might show them how 
a man ought to feel that was a Christian man—~ 
that we might set them an example of personal 
industry and independence which would be salu- 
tary to them. 

“For even when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, thatif any would not work, 
neither should he eat.” 

That command, if it could be enforced, would 
leave a great many hungry souls. 

‘For we hear that there are some which walk 
among you disorderly, working not at all, but are 
busy-bodies.” 

By busy-bodies is meant men that go buzzing 
about like summer flies, and yet, like them, never 
do anything. Nobody is so busy as men that do 
nothing. 

** Now them that are such we command and 
exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with qui- 
etness they work, and eat their own bread. But 
ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing.” 

—Man wis made for the active business of life. 
It was not an accident that we were born into 
this world. It is not an accident that in this 
world men must exercise themselves vehemently 
in the management of its affairs. Man is a cre- 
ator as well as a creature. He carries an im- 
mense collection of sensibilities, receiving on 
every hand innumerable effects. He is wonderful 
in the number of things to which he is suscepti- 
ble, and by which he is capable of being affected. 
Not man alone recipient discloses the full creature 
whom God made in his own image. But when 
men are seen with genial and ardent feelings, with 
norma! aims and ambitions, with zeal aroused and 
thought developed, linking event with event, and 








coupling one act with another, 6o as with a com- 





plex chain of causes to achieve some great and 
worthy end, not by the sacrifice of moral feelings, 
or of any feelings, but in consonance with their 
whole nature, then we see them in the fullness of 
their glory. 

—We must learn the divine art of regarding 
every part of our life as consecrated to God. In- 
stead of feeling that the closet, the Sabbath, our 
conscience, our faith, our hope, and our love, are 
consecrated to him, we must learn that our whole 
being is consecrated to him. See how the apostle 
reasons on this subject in the 14th chapter of 
Romans, where he says: 

“One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord; 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to 


the Lord, for he giveth God thanks ; and he that 


eateth not, to the Lord heeateth not, and giveth 
God thanks. For none of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord; whether we live, therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s.” 

Every man, therefore, should accept business 
as a thing intrusted to him of God. It is a stew- 
ardship: and no minister ordained to preach by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, no 
man set apart by the most solemn and conspicu- 
ous rites, is any more consecrated to that for 
which he is ordained or set apart, than every man 
is to that calling which, in the providence of God, 
he is placed in. A man should feel that his busi- 
ness is a thing consecrated to God, anda thing tv 
which he is set apart. 

Art, music, painting, are not something outside 
of a religious life, permissible to it, and attached 
toit. They are not, as it were, boquets carried 
in one’s hand, or flowers worn in one’s dress, or 
ribbons floating from one’s person. They are 
things which, if accepted at all, are to be accepted 
as things given of God, and things to be conse- 
crated to him. 

Pleasure, recreation, amusement, rest, joyous 
travel, social relaxation—these are not intervals 
in religion, they are not exceptional states: they 
are all of God, and in their several ways and na- 
tures they should be 40 God. They are religious 
whenever they are religiously used. 

—Every man’s business becomes a sanctua- 
ry, and every day becomes a Sabbath to him, 
when he is striving in all things to please God, 
and God is in his affairs. 





The Greatest Science. 


The object and very essence of all 
Christ’s labors with men was to bring 
about their union with the Father and 
the Son, and one another. In reading 
these philosophical characters, as Davis, 
the Physiologists, Spiritual Rappers, &c., 
I am continually led to run the contrast 
between their course of leading and 
Christ’s. They are dealiug mainly in the 
marvelous, exciting curiosity, stuffing 
their minds with knowledge which “puff- 
eth up,” and extolling science as the way 
of salvation. They hold forth constantly 
that people are to be made right by 
knowledge of the natural laws, &c. In 
contrast with all that, here is Paul, and 
Christ Jesus, making the center of all, 
love, wnity. See the practical love of 
Christ, who laid down his life for others 
in the true spirit of martyr devotion, 
and devotion to a superior. It is in per- 
fect contrast with the bare philosophy 
of those we are speaking of. Paul’s 
spirit and course, too, are in perfect con- 
trast. 

These special developments, curious as 
they are, all belong to knowledge—to the 
sphere of mysteries and tongues; and 
the great glory of Christ, which is char- 
ity that suffereth long and is kind, is 
missed and made of no account. The 
object of Christ, is brought out in his 
last prayer before the crucifixion, where 
he announces his union with the Father, 
and prays that his disciples might be one 





even as they were. Any oné who reads 
that prayer, and does not see how im- 
measurably superior Christ’s position 
was, and how he towers above all others, 
in every respect, must be stone-blind.— 
And yet with the elevation that placed 
him in possession of all knowledge and 
science, he declined dealing it out to his 
disciples or others. He put them upon 
loving, believing, trusting—set them upon 
seeking union—prayed that they might 
be one, as he and the Father were one. 

The disciples were pretty intelligent 
persons, and yet it isevident that they 
did not see the bearings of the truth that 
he presented. Of a great part it may 
be said, that they knew nothing about it 
at the time. He was really as conde- 
scending in his intercourse with them ae 
the wisest among us would be to go 
down and associate with children. They 
did not understand his language, and 
could not conceive of the great transac- 
tions that he saw so clearly. But he did 
not mind any thing about it, did not let 
that affect his intercourse with them— 
he even had a pleasant time and good 
fellowship with them through his whole 
course. And it was because Jove was 
the main thing—there was no such valu- 
ation of knowledge as made him despise 
them. The companionship of Christ 
with his disciples was the most beauti- 
ful scene the world ever saw, and one 
that can never be counterfeited. There 
is a broad distinction between Christ’s 
system and all these scientific systems. 
Here is our ambition, to know, and ex- 
pand, and develop charity. Let others 
take to their marvels and mysteries : we 
will take them as God sees they are good 
for us ; but we will follow charity, and 
count that the greatest science and deep- 
est mystery. To know God and be one, 
that is the greatest of all marvels, 

In the light of that discovery, Christ 
looks to me like a Colossus in comparison 
with all the leaders and reformers the 
world has ever seen, What perfect self- 
possession and faith there was in every 
thing he did. He had not even the com- 
fort of ignorance as his disciples had.— 
He knew that he was going to die ; and 
that they would all forsake him. He 
saw right through the whole storm that 
was coming, and yet was entirely good 
natured about it. He saw all the iniqui- 
ties, not only that they had committed, 
but that they were about to commit ; 
and knowing it all, he forgave them in 
advance, and breaks right out in a way 
to comfort them: “ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you.” “ Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

Well, now look at Christ, and accept 
him, and expect him to reveal himself in 
you. ‘“ We, beholding asin a glass, the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory.” There 
is the breadth of Christ—the mag- 
nanimity—in al] that scene previous to 
his death, that is to be stamped on us. 
We are not to havea thought, that we 
are to be less noble than he was.—Home- 
Talk. 


A Western Art Critic. 





A correspondent of the Buffalo Courier re- 
lates an instance of what may be called natura! 
criticism, which will remind the reader of’ that 
of an English rustic on one of Morland’s farm- 
yard pieces, that the pigs were ‘* moighty 
toine,”’ ouly he never saw pigs eating out of « 
trough without one of them at least having a 
foot in it. ‘The Western man’s criticism war 
on a “ Prairie Picture ” of a Cincinnati artist, 
and is thus related : 

A few mornings ago, as I was standing ad- 





miring—as I confess m uite fond of doing 
—thes beautiful deer < tall onmistaie- 
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ably Western man came up behind me, and 
looked over my shoulder. I noticed at once 
the quick stoppage of breathing; but to my 
surprise the stop was short, and something like 
a laugh quickly succeeded. Looking up, I 
saw a yellow face overspreading with a smile, 
and there was a decided twinkle in the eye. 

‘‘ Pshaw !”’ said he, “ that’s no pictur, after 
all. That ain’t no fair representation.” 

“Why,” said I, ‘that struck me as being 
a pretty good painting.” F 

‘* Maybe it’s good enough for a painting,” 
said the Western man; I don’t say anything 
agin that; but there never was no scene en- 
acted like it. Jest look at that tall rice grass 
up there, and then the fern weeds below-—who 
ever saw them grow together? Why, the one 
grows on wet and the other on dry land. But 
that’s pretty wet land,” he continued, “‘ and 
jest see them deer’s feet, how clean they be. 
"They ought to be mud up to their knees: and 
at the gait they’re going at, they’d be spotted 
with mud all over. I tell ye, when I went to 
that country first, the men skeered me some- 
times, driving their wagons on to a wet prairie, 
but they’d tell me it was all right; and sure 
enough, I would tind a good bottom a foot 
down. Then the next thing I know’d they 
would give a pretty wide berth to a place that 
looked, at first sight, edzactly like the other ; 
and I soon found an easy war to tell, was by 
the grasses.”’ 

“Tf any o’ ye know that painter chap,”’ said 
the unconsciously keen critic, as he prepared 
to move off, ‘ jest tell him-—but it’s no use,” 
he said, lowering his voice, ‘that’s a good 
ecough city prairie.” 


A Woman’s Thoughts, 


ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 





The following letter which we find in the N. Y. 
Tribune, manifests a deeper insight than much 
that is written on this prolific topic. The recog- 
nition of the general love and friendship which 
should form the fvundation of all special reia- 
tions is refreshing, though the true relation of 
man to woman in the body of Christ, is not 
clearly shown. The article shows that there is a 
gravitation of public mind in the right direction: 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 


Sir :—I have followed with intense interest 
your controversy with Mr. Owen, as I have 
done your controversies with Mr. James and 
others, upon the subject of Divorce, for I feel 
us strongly as you do the importance of ma- 
king marriage solemn with the prestige pro- 
duced by jelicsalbtanass. And yet I have felt 
that Mr. James and Mr. Owen had great truth 
in their views ; and that marriage between hu- 
man beings, causing, and therefore antedating, 
the society which should be the precursor of 
the final communion of the just, where ‘* there 
shall be neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage, but all shall be as the angels of God,” 
must take its law from the spiritual necessities 
of man, who is a spirit more than he is an ani- 
mal. And the primal spiritual necessity is, 
that every man, and every woman, should not 
fail to receive that general love which Christ- 
ianity prescribes as the duty of all human crea- 
tures to render to their fellows—a love which 
has primarily in view rational and spizitual de- 
velopment, involving, according to individual 
circumstances, all the affections which belong 
to particular relationships that may or may not 
take place through the accidents of nature and 
choice. 

This love, of which Jesus Christ was the su- 
preme instance, is founded in the reason that 
apprehends God as the Father of the human 
brotherhood, and it can always be commanded 
by religious meditation on human duties, which 
is voluntary, and inevitably brings with it dis- 
interested love of all human beings, to supply 
the deficiencies of all the more exclusive senti- 
ments, and even that one which presides over 
the reproduction of the race; for although 
God inspires these to unfold and cherish the 
individuality, they, like everything individual, 
may fail in some cases, through mutual imper- 
fection. Possible separation (partial, or for 
the forever of this world) may be necessary, 
as Mr. Owen conclusively proves, to preserve 
this more general love, as well as the welfare 
of individuals, and the purity of offspring, who 
should always be born of a love which, at least 
for the time being, seems eternal to the parents. 


And this general love, on which the soul 
falls back from every special love, not only 
gives dignity and the sense of indissolubleness 
to each special love, but it prescribes the con- 
duct when the special love fails, so as to secure 
itself and the race from the infirmities of indi- 
vidual imperfection. 

It is this simple love of the neighbor which 
forbids a second marriage while both parties to 
the first one survive. Mr. Owen has shown 
conclusively, in his last article; that possible 
divorce is negessary to the purity of ‘marriage, 


and to the moral welfare of busbands, wives, 
and children. 

It is quite another question whether the par- 
ties divorced should Ve permitted to marry 
again. Though a mistaken marriage is often 
inevitable, and therefore ought not to be pun- 
ished with the life-long degradation and misery 
of the parties, nor be permitted to injure so- 
ciety by bringing badly-organized children into 
the world, yet the very constitution of society, 
depending on sacred homes, where children 
shall be sure of loving influences, demands that 
everything which makes marriage a dissoluble 
tie should be guarded against to the utmost. 

I agree with you that were it legal to drop 
one husband or wife for another on private 
judgment or caprice, it would introdzce un- 
bounded licentiousness. Small causes of dis- 
turbance and difference, unchecked by the fear 
of consequences, would grow into mountains ; 
wandering and capricious affections would pre- 
vent the married pair from ascending into those 
hights of spiritual life which make the love 
that unites the ange!s in that world where 
upion of souls for the reproduction of truth 
and beauty entirely supersedes the ends of ex- 
clusive marriage. Itis precisely because we 
marry for life and death (which last means for 
life after death), that marriage ministers to our 
spiritual being as nothing else does, and so jus- 
tifies the definition of being ‘‘ God’s holiest 
temple on earth ;” a definition given to it, 
strangely enough, by some of those who be- 
lieve in indefinite repudiation until, as the 
Countess Hahnhahn said, ‘the right one is 
found.”? When God leaves this temple, or is 
driven from it by the selfishness of either of 
the married pair, which the other one has not 
spiritual power cither to cure or endure, the 
whilom worshipers must also leave the temple ; 
but until God sets his seal upon the separation 


by the death of one of the parties, there should 


be no s2cond marriage. And if a second mar- 
riage be thus impossible, would not all the 
good that indissoluble marriage pretends to 
effect be brought about? Surely, mistaken 
marriages would then receive all the previous 
check that can be given by a law for indisso- 
luble marriage, and there would be the possi- 
bility left for a reunion in those cases where 
temporary dissolution had proved disciplinary 
to the offending party. For it is certain that 
divorce also may be a mistake in any particular 
case, as well as marriage ; and how remediless 
is that mistake if another marriage has taken 
place! lt may be said that the legal prohibi- 
tion of marriage to, perhaps, quite young per- 
sons, and not necessarily wicked ones, would 
act hardly in some cases. Doubtless. But 
the evil is not an intolerable one, like a radi- 
cally inharmonious marriage ; for the latter 
may involve spiritaal ruin, and certainly would 
involve ill-born and ill-bred children ; while 
celibacy still leaves to the parties all human 
relations except the marriage and parental re- 
lation, with the possibility of the development 
and exercise of such love as Christ exhibited 
and enjoyed, to say nothing of the spheres of 
art and science, together with 
‘« Contemplation, 
That day without night.” 

Possible divorce, with the impossibility of 
another marriage until God has sanctioned it 
by the death of one party, is then not only the 
right of imperfect human beings, but the in- 
terest of general society ; while the suffering of 
eclibacy, which it may involve, is no injury to 
society, but merely a personal trial; which 
can be borne with the dignity of a social and 
spiritual being, whose privilege it is, by perso- 
nal self-sacrifice for general integests, to enter 
into continually higher phases of development. 


The damning evil of the doctrines of ** Free 
Marriage” and ‘ Free Love” is, that they 
take from life all spiritual depth and tendency, 
anil reduce woman to a parasite of man. And 
Michelet has reproduced, in his essentially im- 
moral book, the cld doctrine which has made 
India intolerable for woman, viz: that she has 
no immortal individuality, but becomes her hus- 
band ; founding monogamy on the annihilation 
of her primal relation to nature and God. 

The doctrine of Free-Love makes the re- 
production of the species the ultimatum of hu- 
man love, and the supreme happiness of wo- 
man ; thus reducing love to appetite, and wo- 
man toa mere animal. This doctrine not only 
makes the sacred human home impossible, but 
destroys the general social intercourse between 
men and women which repudiates and ignores 
whatever puts human beings in common with 
the lower orders, who have no delicate exclu- 
siveness in the sexual relation, precisely because, 
in their case, there is no spiritual relation to be 
developed and cherished as the primal end of 
their Society. 

The doctrine of Free Marriage comes to the 
same thing, at last, as the doctrine of Free 
Love ; for where it is understood that there 
may be free scope for new affinitics to develop 





themselves, producing new marital arrange- 
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ments, suspicion will destroy the human home, 
for the fiend Jeatousy necessarily starts up at 
the right hand of the more constant and intense 
of the parties, at every friendly relation formed 
by either with one of the opposite sex. What 
becomes of friendship in these cases ?—-friend- 
ship, as important a relation to the happiness 
of life, and the development of young human 
beings, as marriage itself! For a beautiful 
human home does not consist merely of hus- 
band, wife, and children ; but of the aunts, and 
uncles, and cousins, and friends—married and 
unmarried—that mingle around the daily board, 
or meet in the pursuit of the various ends of 
pleasure and improvement, that distinguish hu- 
man society from the gregariousness, or occa- 
sional congress, of brute beasts. 

Michelet, is a monogamist, certainly ; but 
be does not base the necessity of monogamy 
upon spiritual considerations, but upon at least 
a questionable physiology. This woman is es- 
sentially an animal, created for man’s pleasure 
——a very delicate animal, certainly, and which 
is to be treated with great tenderness, in order 
that man may not miss of the greatest possible 
pleasure. But her virtue is nis gift (if Given 
virtue is not an Hibernianism !); she may come 
to him innocent, materially speaking, provided 
her parents and guardians have given her no 
material chance of becoming otherwise. But 
even after the union with her husband (which 
Michelet makes absolute), she can only remain 
virtuous by never being tempted; and what- 
ever fall she may have, Michelet charges upon 
the husband’s imprudence in giving her the 
physical possibility of straying. No friend of 
the husband, no clerk in his Caen, must be 
permitted to have any unwatched access to her 
society. Michelet does not conceive of the 
possibility of a woman’s being virtuous by self- 
respect and independent relation to God. He 
has carried out to its most fatal consequence 
that most unhappy dictum of Milton, ‘‘ She for 
God, 1s Hmm.” How inevitable all the retri- 
butions of error! Man, by becoming the god 
of woman, loses the spiritual companionship 
and the elevating influence of marriage. Mar- 
riage is no longer the meeting of two worlds, 
each party being a separate microcosm and a 
complete individual spirit, and, because obliged 
to die separately, separately accountable to 
God. Butwe have no time here to review 
Michelet’s bad book. 

All institutions—even marriage—were made 
for man, and not man for them. The law of 
their formation, as well as of their dissolution, 
should be measured by their fitness to produce 
spiritual independence on all but God, and 
spiritual purity and development from within ; 
because, according as these obtain, the human 
being is well born, well bred, and society ad- 
vances in purity, usefulness, and dignity. 

A Woman. 





Mr. Willis as a Horse-tamer. 


Willis, ina late number of the Home Journal, 
describes an eaperiment in horse taming. He 
had a fine horse much given to biting, and striking 
with his fore-feet, upon whom he resolved to try 
the Rarey process. The horse’s fore-foot was 
looped up, and the animal thrown. The result is 
thus described by Mr. Willis: 


“White lying on his side and with his head 
still up, I saw that the creature’s eyes were 
still full of fury and his expanded nostrils very 
uncomplying ; but, with the final drop of the 
head to the ground, there was a sudden change 
in every line of his excited face. The tense 
eyelids were relaxed, and there was the horse 
substitute for a smile, (the corners of the ears 
bent forward instead of backward) which was 
to my eye, as agreeable as it was curious. In 
fact the beauty of the animal, even as he lay 
on the ground, was exceedingly improved, as 
the frequent putting back of his ears had been, 
hitherto, his one solitary blemish—radically 
cured, at that moment, it appears, for he has, 
ever since, worn his ears, (the smallest and 
most daintily formed pair I ever saw) like any 
other horse.” 

“* But what a change in the bghavior of that 
powerful animal on getting to his feet again ! 
Thinking that there might possibly be an ex- 
ception to nature’s wonderful law of subject- 
iveness, and expecting some momentary lin- 
gering of resentment, at Jeast till his blood was 
cool, I was for keeping the tether upon his 
fore-legs ; but Mr. Appleton removed every- 
thing—straps, bridle and surcingle—and left 
him standing with us in the enclosure, loose, 
stripped and without encumbrance. I had 
never before known this horse to look at me 
except askant, and with a mischievous toss of 
his head; but now he fixed his tranquil eyes 
fuily and confidently upon mine, and his first. 
movement was to come close and rub his muz- 
ale against my shoulder. I walked in zigz 
involutions about the shed, calling him an 
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shadow, stopping instantly at the word of com- 
mand, and, (if his forward-pressed ears were 
to be trusted,) perfectly content with my so- 
ciety and control! Yet this was the same 
creature. who with similar liberty a half-hour 
before, would have sprung at me, tooth and 
hoof, like a wild beast.” 





Peas and Potatoes. 

A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph says: The pea may be cultivated with 
potatoes more economically and successfully, 
perhaps, than in any other way. To secure a 
good crop, it is only necessary to deposit from 
eight to ten in the hill with the tubers, or scat- 
ter in the rows, and cultivate in the same 
manner as you would the latter, were there no 
peas planted. Last spring I put in twenty 
peas to the hill, on a piece containing eight 
rows of ten hills each, in all eighty hills. One 
potato of ordinary size, cut in three pieces, 
was also allowed to the hill. A piece of the 
same extent, immediately adjoining, and of 
precisely the same character as to aspect and 
quantity, was on the same day planted with 
potatoes, in the same manner as the first, and 
ten peas allowed to the hill. On harvesting 
the crop, I had double the quantity of peas 
from the first that I had from the latter, and 
precisely the same weight of potatoes, and of 
equal quality as to size. No difference, by 
weight, was perceptible between these tubers 
and those from eighty hills immediately adjoin- 
ing the eighty last mentioued, from which fact 
I infer, logically, I think, that the potato, 
when grown in this way, suffers no injury from 
the presence and growth of the pea, which 
derives no inconsiderable portion of its sup- 
port, or pabulwm, from the air. 





I’m Growing Old. 


I’m growing old—’tis surely so; 
And yet how short it seems 

Since I was a sportive child, 
Enjoying childish dreams ! 

I cannot see the change that comes 
With such an even pace ; 

I mark not when the wrinkles fall 
Upon my fading face. 

I know I’m old, and yet my heart 
Is just as young and gay 

As e’er it was before my locks 
Of bright brown turned to gray. 

I know these eyes to other eyes 
Look not so bright and glad 

As once they looked ; and yet ’tis not 
Because my heart’s more sad— 


I never watched with purer joy 
The floating clouds and glowing skies, 
While glistening tears of rapture fill 
These old and fading eyes. 


And when I mark the cheek, where once 
The bright rose used to glow, 

It grieves me not to see instead 
The almond crown my brow. 


I’ve seen the flower grow old and pale, 
And withered more than I; 

I’ve seen it lose in every charm, 
Then droop away and die. 


And then I’ve seen it rise again, 
Brigbt as the beaming sky, 

And young and pure and beautiful— 
And felt that so shall I. 


Then what if I am growing old— 
My heart is changeless still, 

And God has given me enough 
This loving heart to fill. 


I love to see the sun go down, 
And lengthening shadows throw 
Along the ground, while o’er my head 
The clouds in crimson glow. 
I see, beyond those gorgeous clouds, 
A country bright and fair, 
Which needs no sun; God and the Lamb 
Its lights and beauty are. 


I seem to hear the wondrous song 
Redeemed sinners sing ; 

And my heart leaps to join the throng 
To praise the Heavenly King. 


Iseem to hear three cherub boys, 
As hand in hand they go, 

With golden curls and snowy wings, 
Whose eyes with rapture glow. 

When I was young I called them mine— 
Now Heaven’s sweet ones are they ; 

But I shall claim my own again, 
When Iam called away. 

Perhaps, when heaven’s bright gate I’ve passed, 
They’ll know from every other, 

The one who gave them back to God, 
And haste to call me mother. 

O!T am glad I’m growing old! 
For every day I spend, 





holding out my hand, and he followed like a 


Shall bring me one day nearer that 
Bright day that hasno end. [Anonymous. 
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